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minor, it has a special name, the Gallmo. The rhythm of the Mejorana
is dual, and is determined by the singing line which is in two-four time,
and an accompanying figure which is six-eight time. Narciso Garay, how-
ever, sets the meter of the Mejorana as three-eight, six-eight, or nine-
eight. There is a vocal version of the Mejorana, called the Socavon, which
is itself known under two different names, depending on whether it ends
on the tonic (in which case it is called the Zayatero) or on the dominant
(when it is called the Mesano). Furthermore, there exists a slow,
Saraband-like type of Mejorana, which is called Mejorana-Poncho.

The Mejorana is a square dance, with the partners facing each other.
Two different dancing steps are used: the Zafateo (literally, shoe dance),
and the Paseo (the promenade).

The third characteristic dance form of Panama, the Punto, is a rapid
dance maintaining a steady six-eight time, with a melody tending towards
two-four time. In the villages engaged couples often dance the Punto,
and the spectators throw coins at their feet. The Punto, in common with
other airs of Panama, is usually in a major key. There exists also a Punto
in minor, which is called the Coco.

Other popular dances of Panama are the Tamborera (which is probably
of Mexican origin), Curacha^ Pindin> Pafelon, Sueste, Chiriqui, and the
Tono. Most of these dances adhere to the rhythmic formula of the Punto.
Narciso Garay cites a specimen of Chiriqui in three-four time, played on a
three-stringed violin with the accompaniment of a drum.

A group of Panamanian dances are of Negro origin. Of these, the
Cumbia is characteristic. It has been described as "the representation of
the erotic struggle between the male and the female."

Panama's composers are mostly amateurs who write popular songs and
dances for local bands. Among the better known native musicians are
Alberto Galimany and Ricardo Fabrega.

In recent years, steps have been taken by the Government of Panama
to promote native music culture. In 1940, a National Conservatory was
established in Panama City, under the direction of the Panamanian violin-
ist Alfredo de Saint-Malo, with a capable faculty including foreign mu-
sicians. Since 1943 the Conservatory of Panama has published a music
monthly, Armenia.

In Panama City there is a symphonic ensemble conducted by Herbert
de Castro, a highly trained musician who is also a composer. Several
military bands furnish open-air music in all towns and villages of Panama.
A piece originally composed for the Banda Refublicana by its conductor,